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AN ATTIC GRAVE RELIEF | 


N Athenian grave relief of eminent beauty has been given 

to the Museum by Mrs. Leonard C. Hanna.’ From a ceme- 

tery in Athens renowned for its monuments, the relief stands 

high among its contemporaries of the early fourth century before 

Christ. No more important gift has come to the collection of 
classical art. 

Greek monuments to the dead were peculiarly adapted toe 
their purpose. Tragedy had no part in them, nor unrestrained 
grief. Death was a thing accomplished; the struggle was past, 
and the intensity of the suffering gave way to memories of life. 
The scenes shown on the monuments were sometimes chosen 
from the characteristic life of the deceased. Sometimes they 
were memorials of the departure, the preparation for the 
journey into the other world. Grief was there, but under the 
cooling influence of the marble sculpture it became calm and 
almost impersonal. It may be that the cause of the abstraction 
was a tradition of design. In some of the early Spartan reliefs a 
god received an offering from a worshipper; in the later Attic 
reliefs the dead receives a gift for her journey, the divine 
character descending from god to human. But it is not likely 
that the classic sculptor knew this. He inherited the spirit of the 
design and gave it a new form. 

During the age of Pericles sculpture developed astoundingly 
in Athens. There were great commissions to be executed. The 
Parthenon must be decorated and the Erechtheion. Phidias 
trained a group of young men in the incomparable tradition of 
the fifth century. Civic art was at its height when the Peloponne- 
sian war broke out. Work was stopped. Armies and fleets had to 
be equipped. The mind of the people was diverted. Twenty- 
three hundred years later men dug in the cemetery outside the 
Dipylon Gate and found a treasure of sculptured grave monu- 
ments in the form of reliefs, and the finest of them were stamped 
with the character of Phidian art. Many of them, to be sure, 


1No, 24.1018. Height 5014 inches (1.28 m.). Illustrated on cover and opposite page. 
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show a second-rate craftsmanship following a higher tradition, 
but some are the work of masters. When public works suddenly 
ceased and great art simultaneously appeared in the cemetery, 
it seems not unreasonable to accept the suggestion that the 
sculptors who lost the civic commissions turned to the humbler 
art and ennobled it. 

The Cleveland relief is in the Phidian tradition carried into 
the fourth century. It is very close to the most famous of Athen- 
ian grave reliefs, the monument to Hegeso, still standing in the 
cemetery. But it is cut in deeper relief and the seated figure of 
the deceased is more conscious of sorrow. Like the figure in the 
Piraean relief in the National Museum at Athens, she does not 

*see the jewel case proffered by the serving maid, but looks be- 
yond it, absorbed in her own thought. 

Though the inscription is broken so that we have less than 
half of it, there is value in the opening of the two lines. 


E SAGA 
ESE IK TISEAAOPANOOE 


Leaving behind great grief you (departed)............... 

Mépa seems to be a variant of woupa. It is a pity we are not 
given the name of the lady who was spared the sorrow of her 
friends. 

As sculpture the work is very fine. The figure of the serving 
maid is worthy of the master of the Hegeso relief. The forms are 
simple and delicate, the planes clearly felt and chiseled with 
certainty. The textures are suggested by form rather than by 
surface, fine linen over the arm, soft woollen drapery, the 
weight of the hair in the head-dress. The design is among the 
most refined of Athenian reliefs. All these technical merits are 
fused in a stimulating unity that may be called beauty. R. H. 
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ILLUMINATED MINIATURES IN THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART 


The invention of printing about the middle of the fifteenth 
century and the development of reproductive processes such as 
woodcutting and engraving spelled the death of calligraphy and 
its allied art, illumination. The ability to reproduce manu- 
scripts in printed form easily, quickly, and cheaply, and to illus- 
trate them freely marked a new era in history. Highly special- 
ized crafts passed almost out of existence in a comparatively 
short time, and new possibilities were created of which the 
scribe in his monastery had never dreamed. 

By very necessity the scribe or calligrapher had played a 
retired but important part in the development of civilized 
thought. Through his hands all literature had passed. He had 
been a means of transmission of culture and religion. Primarily, 
of course, his work had been a task of pure transcription. But 
the natural desire of the artist to create, and that of the ulti- 
mate possessor to own a finished product, had brought with it a 
further wish to decorate the manuscripts in some satisfactory 
and dignified manner. The scribe was responsible for the text 
and the minor embellishment of the less important letters. An 
illuminator, a specialist in his field, produced the more impor- 
tant initials and such decoration of other sections of the manu- 
script as might be necessary. At certain periods an even further 
division of functions was made between the illuminator who 
worked on the figure subjects only and the artist who worked on 
the initials. 

The illuminated manuscript was in its broadest sense a manu- 
script ornamented in color. Some authorities carry the defini- 
tion further and apply it only to manuscripts in which the deco- 
rative features are ornamented with gold or silver foil. Within 
the bounds of this closest definition would fall all of the fifteen 
pages from illuminated manuscripts presented to the Museum 
in the past two years. Fourteen of these were given by J. H. 
Wade and one by Ralph King. They include examples of widely 
differing provenance which carry the story from the twelfth 
century to about fifteen hundred. 

The earliest manuscripts on vellum, those of the classical 
period, have a minimum of decorative features, although some 
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have idyllic or pastoral scenes. It is only in Byzantine times 
that the vogue for figured subject and decorative border really 
begins. From then on Celt, Anglo-Saxon, and Carolingian artist 
carried the craft into the farthest corners of Europe. From 
these early periods until just after the dawn of the High Renais- 
sance in the sixteenth century scribe and illuminator found a 
steady demand for their skill. 

From then until comparatively recently, the illuminated 
miniatures have attracted little attention. That is a reason for 
their survival in such numbers. They rested protected between 
the covers of their manuscripts, practically forgotten on the 
shelves of libraries or in sacristy of church or convent. They 
were regarded merely as decorations of fine books and were pre- 
served as the books were treasured. Only the increased recog- 
nition of their importance as art objects brought them into the 
light again, and it is to be regretted that this has meant that so 
many miniatures have been cut or otherwise separated from 
their original manuscripts. 

The earliest page in the collection is a leaf from an English 
miniature of about 1200. This is a Table of Affinity or Family 
Relationship.’ Like all English work it is closely in touch with 
the same currents that affected European art at the time. The 
interlacements are logically deduced from Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon sources and the stiff formal figures might have been 
copied from a Byzantine model, a manuscript, or ivory that 
had come beneath the artist’s eye. It is similar, although later 
in type, to miniatures in the late twelfth century Psalter of 
Westminster Abbey,” the conventional leaf border in both 
marking the same general period. It is far closer, however, to 
the pages of another manuscript in the British Museum.’ This 
dates to the early thirteenth century and in it the more elong- 
ated types and the lined drapery are obvious likenesses. Both 
belong to a transitional type and have the same depth of color, 
simplicity of treatment, and beautiful use of burnished gold. 
The alternation of gold and color in the backgrounds, the long 
and emaciated faces, the spot of color on the cheeks, and!the 

1 Illustration (b) page 65. 

2 British Museum, Royal MS. 2 A XXII f. 13 b. British Museum Reproductions from*Il- 


luminated Manuscripts Series I, Pl. IX. 
3 J. A. Herbert—Illuminated Manuscripts, Pl. XXI. Brit. Mus. Royal 1 DX. 
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fineness of the decorative treatment in minor features of the 
design are all similarities to be noted. 

The same eclecticism was at work in other parts of Europe. 
Italy had been much influenced by the North. An illuminated 
Initial in the Wade Collection with figure, probably represent- 
ing the Archangel Michael and the Dragon, shows the influence 
of Germanic or Nordic motives and in all likelihood was a pro- 
duction of Lombardy. The Lombard illuminator had been pro- 
foundly affected by the infiltration of Ottonian culture as the 
barbaric leaf patterns and the highly stylized drapery show. 

It was at approximately the same period, about 1200, that 
another beautiful page was illuminated.’ Southern Italy had 
been for several centuries at a level of culture and artistic feeling 
that never was reached again in her history. This was brought 
about by three influences in that period. She was progressively 
an outpost of Byzantium, the great centre of Norman influence, 
and one of the dearest possessions of the German Emperors of 
the Hohenstaufen Dynasty. The Abbots of Monte Cassino, the 
great monastery of the Benedictine order, had played a power- 
ful part in this development through the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. They had created by their commissions a regular 
school for mosaic, illumination, and fresco. The eleventh cen- 
tury was the most creative period there for illuminations, the 
traditions becoming relaxed in the following century. But at the 
end of the twelfth, the earlier ideas came back again with re- 
newed force and the old canon of proportions becomes the rule. 
To about that time dates the page with Initial C and a repre- 
sentation of a bishop censing an altar. It is almost a direct re- 
production of a composition from an “Exultet Roll” made 
sometime before 1028.” The blue ground with line decorations 
however shows the later date. The types, the use of the pointed 
mitre which lasted in Southern Italy until the end of the 
twelfth century, and the use of a ball as a motif of decoration 
are all derivative from this Roll or a similar one. The strong 
Byzantine influence is marked, as is the northern love for inter- 
lacements and the reminiscence of classical antiquity in the 
tiny nude figure above the arch. 

The story, as the Museum acquisitions tell it, shifts then to 

1 Tllustration (a) page 65. 

2 Bertaux L’Art dans I’Italie Meridionale, Pl. X. 1. 
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France. The thirteenthcentury there was thegreatcreative period 
for illumination as it was in other forms of art. French influence 
passed far beyond the limits of her physical boundaries and 
English art follows, as does that of Northern Europe generally. 

Two miniatures show this phase. One is late thirteenth cen- 
tury, French, a representation of the Nativity, the other 
English, early fourteenth century. The first is from the same 
manuscript as a series of three pages in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. All have the most obvious analogies with some 
of the finest work of the period. They are particularly close, 
for example, to illuminations in a thirteenth century manu- 
script in the British Museum.” The English miniature bears the 
mark of the fourteenth century. There is in it a greater refine- 
ment than in the thirteenth century model but there is also a 
certain lack of force and a preciousness of detail which the 
earlier illuminations do not have. The ivy pattern in the cor- 
ners points towards the later date. This was a motive which the 
French artist was to develop in such a way that it became al- 
most a mark of the fourteenth century. 

Italy was also creating her tradition. Gothic line and drapery 
followed the international formula, but the spirit within was 
different. Siena in the work of her great artist, Simone Martini, 
expresses this Gothic quality but the aloofness, the spiritualiza- 
tion of attitude, the elegance of line and color, made Siena’s art 
something apart, even in Italy. A close follower of his, Niccolo 
di ser Sozzo Tegliacci, actually signed about the year 1332 the 
famous Assumption of the Virgin now preserved in the Archives 
of the State in Siena. It has been rightly called the most beau- 
tiful miniature of the Italian fourteenth century. A miniature 
of two saints presented by J. H. Wade is certainly by his 
hand,’ an example of his craft done at the same period as the 
Assumption.* Beautiful in color and feeling it is one of the 
treasures of the Cleveland Museum. With Simone and Niccolo 
the names of actual artists begin to emerge and the monastery 
and the monk are no longer the sole centres of production, al- 


1 Tllustration (c) page 66. 


2 Psalter XIII century. Add. MS. 17868 f 16 b. British Museum Reproduction from Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts Series I, Pl. XX. 


3 An article on this miniature is in proof and will appear in a coming number of Art in America 
and Elsewhere. Illustration (f) page 67. 


4Van Marle “Italian Schools of Painting”, Vol. II—Fig. 377. 
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(c) English, 
early XIV Century 


(d) At right 
Italian, Florentine 


XIV Century 


THREE PAGES FROM ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
(e) Probably English, XV Century Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 
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(f) Italian, Sienese (g) French 
first half XIV Century second half XV Century 


THREE PAGES FROM ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
(h) Italian, Bolognese, second half XIV Century Gift of J.H. Wade, 1924 
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THE DEER 
Cliché-verre (glass print) Delteil 134 
Charles Francois Daubigny, French, 1817-1878 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1925 


VIRGIN AND CHILD HOLY FAMILY WITH THE DRAGON FLY 
Engraving, Bartsch 44 
Albrecht Diirer 
German, 1471-1528 
Gift of Ralph King, 1925 


Engraving, Bartsch 28 
Martin Schongauer 
German, before 1440-1491 
Gift of Ralph King, 1924 
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though they still maintained a position of primary importance. 
Niccolo, for example, was a public figure throughout his career. 
Three times he was chief magistrate of Siena, and he held other 
offices of major importance. 

Another Sienese miniature is representative of productions 
by followers of Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti. This is shown 
in the greater realism and more marked form quality. It is very 
close to a known artist, Lippo Vanni, who did identified work 
now preserved in the Piccolomini Library in Siena.’ Like them 
this dates to the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Sienese influence passed far beyond her civic limits. Florence 
came within the spell in the second generation after Giotto and 
the realistic approach of his followers was strongly affected by 
the Sienese sense of decorative values. Bernardo Daddi, the 
great figure of that generation, frankly goes over towards deco- 
ration and the illuminated Initial S’ with the figure of the 
Madonna and Child must have been made by someone in his 
immediate entourage. 

Florence as yet had not her own school of miniaturists. That 
came later. Bologna, however, held the centre of the stage in 
northern Italy as Siena did below the Appenines. Her foremost 
artist at this period is known because of the number of minia- 
tures which he signed. His name was Niccolo da Bologna and 
the Wade gift*is signed in his characteristic script NICOLAUS 
F.(ecit). All his work is marked by a glowing realism which 
was characteristic of the late fourteenth century and has the 
cold color of Bolognese painting in general. A miniature by him 
in the Vatican Library * is signed and dated 1353. There is also 
a manuscript bearing the arms of Jean, Duke of Berry, in the 
Munich Library with a signed page. Another signed page is in a 
manuscript belonging to the private library of Lord Aldenham.? 
Another is in the Martian Library in Venice and two detached 
leaves in the Museo Civico in Turin. All of them have marked 
characteristics in the treatment of the drapery, strongly realis- 
tic features, and in many cases a similar gilded scroll ground. 
The Cleveland piece ranks with the best of Niccolo’s produc- 


1 Van Marle, “Italian Schools of Painting,” Vol. II, Fig. 296-297. 
2 Illustration (d) page 66. 

3 Tllustration (h) page 67. 

4 Vat. Lat. 1456. 


5 Illustrated Catalogue of Iluminated Manuscripts Burlington Fine Arts Club, No. 177, 
Pl. 120. 
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tions, and brings the story, as told by the Museum pieces, down 
to the end of the fourteenth century. 

The realism mentioned above is accentuated as the new 
century moves on. A beautiful Annunciation scene which can 
be tentatively ascribed to the school of Verona and dated in the 
first half of the fifteenth century shows the growing use of land- 
scape background. This appeared first in the late Sienese frag- 
ment although treated there much less realistically. The same 
type of background appears also in a French miniature of the 
second half of the fifteenth century. This piece’ is in the tra- 
dition of the works produced by or under the influence of 
Fouquet, in and about Tours. The scene represents Medusa, 
enthroned and surrounded by courtiers clad in typical cos- 
tumes of the late fifteenth century. Beyond is a battle scene. 
According to the legend Medusa, before she embarked on the 
career which made her notorious, was a good queen, loved and 
respected by her subjects. The artist has chosen to represent 
her here in this guise. 

This group with realistic background includes a beautiful 
letter D with two figures in late fifteenth century Italian cos- 
tume, against a typical north Italian landscape. The two fig- 
ures have halos and are probably meant to represent as saints 
two members of the house of the Este, rulers of Ferrara. It is a 
typical Ferrarese production in its peculiar scheme of cold and 
pale pinks, greens, fawns, and blues. Formerly in the Von 
Beckerath collection at Berlin, it is attributed by Dr. Bode to 
Lorenza Costa, the Ferrarese painter. 

A Christ rising from the tomb is of the same period, the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century. It is North Italian origin and 
is a valuable supplement to the Wade group, added thereto 
through the generosity of Ralph King. 

An early fifteenth century Crucifixion” has an uncertain prov- 
enance. It is in all likelihood English as it has a peculiar force 
and accent of character delineation that so often marks the 
English hand. It is well worthy to be ranked with the finest 
things produced by any miniaturist. Small in scale in compari- 
son with many a painted panel, in the bigness of its psycho- 


1 Illustration (g) page 67. 
2 Illustration (e) page 66. 
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logical impulse and the surety of its design and color balance, 
it stands out as one of the important monuments of its epoch. 
The story ends with a French miniature made in the latter 
years of the fifteenth century. It is a representation of the Day 
of Pentecost and although it was probably not executed by 
Nicholas Bourdichon himself, it is a typical example of the 
realistic type made the vogue by this miniaturist to the King, 
Louis XII. The burnished gold ground is gone and a much less 
effective painted gold takes its place. The impulse of the earlier 
men still persists but the day of the illuminated miniature is 
nearly gone. W. M. M. 


PRINT DEPARTMENT NOTES 


At the Annual Meeting of The Print Club held on March third 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Ralph M. 
Coe; Vice Presidents, Edward B. Greene, Mrs. Malcolm L. 
McBride, and E. L. Whittemore; Treasurer, Allan C. House; 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Theodore Sizer. William M. 
Ivins, Jr., the curator of prints at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, gave the first of his talks on “Taste and Temper- 
ament in Prints.” The second of these talks was given at the 
meeting of the Club at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
King on March twenty-third. 

A portion of the prints and drawings presented to the Museum 
during 1924 and 1925 by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King have been 
on view for the past month in the Print Gallery (XI). The col- 
lection is of such importance that it has been decided to extend 
the exhibition to the middle of April. Many of the prints on 
exhibition have been mentioned in the recently issued Annual 
Report, others will be made the subject of future Bulletin 
articles. 

Two of the prints, Schongauer’s Virgin and Child, a lovely 
expression of German Gothic art, and Diirrer’s Holy Family 
with the Dragon Fly, are illustrated on page 68. The latter 
engraving was made when Diirer was about twenty-four and is 
one of the earliest of his engravings on copper. This youthful 
attempt was probably based on a drawing or engraving by 
Diirer’s master, Wolgemut. In the Gallery it is hung next to the 
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St. Jerome in Penitence, one of Direr’s few drypoints, an ex- 
periment made nearly a score of years after the Holy Family. 
These two plates are the first examples of the master’s work on 
copper to come to the Museum, with the exception of the Little 
Passion presented in 1921 by The Print Club. 

Since the exhibition opened Mr. King has presented the 
Museum with still another gift of prints and drawings—etchings, 
engravings, lithographs, and woodcuts, from the School of Man- 
tegna to Manet, Lautrec, Daumier, and Forain. The colored 
drawings are modern—McBey, Strang, and Orpen—all of which 
will do much in building up a serious collection. This new gift 
of prints and drawings will be placed on exhibition as soon as 

No one who has seen the Sunday afternoon crowds standing 
before cases of graphic material in the corridor leading to the 
Print Room would ever say that the public is not interested in 
“how things are made.” Although a knowledge of process does 
not necessarily aid one in experiencing an aesthetic reaction 
from an art object, it does help enormously in intelligent ap- 
preciation and understanding. To know, for instance, how an 
etching is made and how the process differs from lithography, 
will give one an easy approach to the ultimate appreciation of 
etchings. Men and boys in particular both like and want to 
know “how the thing is done.” 

To the five cases of material illustrating graphic processes — 
etching, wood engraving, colored woodcuts (chiaroscuros), 
Japanese wood block prints, and lithography—still another has 
been recently added and more are to follow. The latest case 
illustrates the process of making “glass prints,” “‘clichés-verre”’ 
to use the better term. Though “glass prints” look deceivingly 
like etchings they are made by a totally different process. They 
are printed from a prepared glass plate bearing the design on a 
piece of sensitised paper exactly like a photographic negative. 

A number of painters of the Barbizon School amused them- 
selves in the 1850’s and 60’s in making “‘clichés-verre,”’ Corot 
producing as many as sixty-six, Daubigny eighteen and their 
fellow artists a scattered few. The Museum has been fortunate 
in procuring an original glass plate from the hand of the French 
painter, Daubigny (1817-1878), as well as a print from the 
plate, illustrated on page 68, for the Dudley P. Allen collection. 
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A year ago the same collection was enriched by one of Millet’s 
two “clichés-verre’”— Maternal Precaution, which will also be 
found in this case. “In it we see Millet at his finest, putting his 
whole soul and genius into the line.” The quotation is from an 
excellent article on the subject of “glass prints” in The Print 
Collector’s Quarterly for April 1922. A full description of pro- 
cess is unnecessary, as one can come and see for oneself how it 
is done. 

After two years as assistant to the Curator of Prints, Miss 
Phoebe Cutler resigned on March fifteenth to take up a teaching 
position in Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last report published in the March 1925, Bulletin, the 
following names have been added to the lists: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Demotte, Lucien 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 
Hitchcock, Mrs. H. Morley Kuhner, Henry 
SUSTAINING 
Bartol, George 
TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO LIFE 
Fiscus, C. N. 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Fleishman, N. G. 


ANNUAL 
Armstrong, Helen J. Esslie, Dr. Warren E. Nigolian, N. G. 
Arnstine, Mrs. Ben V. Fargo, Dr. Warren C. Orkin, Nettie 
Bailey, Ralph O. Ferguson, Archibald N. _—_Raible, Mrs. C. G. 
Baker, Edward M. Ferguson, William S. Rigby, Henry B. 
Baker, Mrs. H. A. Foster, Reverend Georgel. Riggins, Marie 
Barber, John R. Fox, Raymond S. Rosenblum, Myron M. 
Barlow, Thomas French, Mrs. Louise N. Schmitt, Ralph S 
Beatty, Helen M. Hart, Salem A. Jr., Severin, Clara D. 
Bellew, Bertha F. Hebor, John J. Sheldon, Mrs. Maynard R. 
Bennett, Mrs. Lillie W. Hickman, Mrs. Hazel Shupe, Dr. Thomas P. 
Bennett, Mrs. Roy C. Smith Showalter, Aquilla C. 
Berkeley, Mrs. E. B. Hill, Thomas C. Simon, Mrs. S. E. 
Bernsteen, Aaron C, Hills, Mrs. Harry E. Slater, Mrs. James A. 
Bishop, Arthur C. Hoover, Mrs. C. S. Smith, Mrs. Edward 
Bouhall, Edward F. Howe, Mrs. James M. L. Stacy, Mrs. John H. 
Carlson, G. W. Hutchison, Reverend Stanton, Frank W. 
Carpenter, Mrs. E. S. William J. Stratton, Clarence 
Chandler, William G. Ingalls, Mrs. David S. Taylor, Mrs. Edgar A. 
Cleveland, Mrs. WilliamB. Kelly, Mrs. Jay H. Wallace, James L. 
Climo, Harold P. Kirwan, Bessie M. Waller, Virginia C. 
Coleman, Elgie C. Klippel, George C. W. Warner, Mrs. Monroe 
Cronk, Mrs. Harry C. Knuth, Mamie E. Welch, Caroline B. 
Cronk, Mrs. Sarah E. Kurtz, Mrs. Gaylord Welsh, Arthur A. 
Cutler, Dr. Elliott C. Prentice Westphalinger, Mrs. Helen 
DeGomez, Victor Lower, Harry W. White, Mrs. William King 
Dickman, Mrs. 3 Harry Marshall, Lawrence M. Wilson, Paul E. 
Engler, Dr. C. V Mong, Mrs. S. P. Wood, Mrs. Chester J. 
Esch, Irene H. Zottman, Mrs. Leona 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT AS OF MARCH 12, 1925 


Foundation Benefactor .......... I 
Endowment Benefactor .......... 6 
Fellow in Perpetuity 39 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
CONVENTION 


The American Federation of Arts is to hold its sixteenth Annual 
Convention in Cleveland on May thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth. 

The regular sessions will be held at the Museum, with a visit 
to The Cleveland School of Art on May fourteenth to see a 
special exhibit of students’ work. 

Visits will be made to several private collections and gardens 
in the late afternoons, a dinner at The Country Club on Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday evening will be spent at The Play House. 

Members are urged to hold these days free for attendance at 
the sessions, which will be open to the public, although the 
entertainments at private houses, The Play House, et cetera, 
will probably be restricted to delegates and members of the 
Federation. 

The American Federation of Arts is an important national 
organization doing most useful work. It is hoped that many 
more friends of the Museum will care to join the Federation 
before the meetings open. Active Membership is ten dollars, 
Associate Membership five dollars, and there are higher classes 
for those who can contribute larger sums. Members receive the 
American Magazine of Art, which gives an important record of 
art activities throughout the country. Mr. Frary will gladly 
accept applications for membership and forward to Washington. 

F.A.W. 
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CALENDAR 
April, 1925 See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


1. 8.15 p.m. The Fourth and Fighth Organ Symphonies of Widor, by 
Albert Riemenschneider. Fourth in a special series of five 


recitals. 
3. 81s p.m. Manet and his Circle, by Royal Cortissoz, Art Critic, New 
York. 


4. 2.00p.m. For Young People. A Trip into the Sahara Desert, by Mrs. 
Roger Perkins. 
4.00p.m. The Story of Florence, by Mr. Howard. 
5.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 
10, 8.1§ p.m. Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” by Esther Hollands, soprano, 
and Marie Simmelink, contralto. 
II, 2.00p.m. For Young People. Hungarian Folk Tales, by Mrs. Julius 
Mihalik. 
12, 4.00p.m. Instruments and Music of the Orient. Lecture by Henry 
Fichheim, American composer, with musical illustrations. 
17. 8.15 p.m. Quintet for Clarinet and Strings of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. Lecture by Mr. Surette. Illustrated by Louis 
Green and The Institute of Music String Quartet. 
18. 2.00p.m. For Young People. The Story of the Play, by Katherine 
Wick Kelly. 
19. 4.00p.m. Venice and her Painters, by Mr. Howard. 
5.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
22. 815 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby, assisted by Charlotte 
Demuth Williams, violinist. 
24. 3.16 pm. Concert for College Students. Romantic Composers, by Mr. 
Moore. 
8.15 p.m. Twentieth Century Civic Architecture in America, by Mr. 
Bailey. 
s. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Musical Afternoon for Young People, 
by Mr. Moore. 
26. 4.00p.m. Claude Achille Debussy, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by 
Marie Simmelink, contralto. 
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REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

Gallery IX. Memorial Exhibition of Paintings by Max Bohm. (Closes 
April 20.) 

Gallery X Exhibition of Paintings by Anto Carte. (Closes April 20.) 

Gallery XI Prints Recently Presented by Ralph King. (Closes April 15.) 

Textile Study Room, Russian Embroideries and Weaving. 
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THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ten issues yearly $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 
(Copyright 1925 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary pro tem, F, A, Whiting 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Ralph King F. F. Prentiss 
Samuel Mather William B. Sanders 
William G. Mather John L. Severance 
J. H Wade 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ralph King J. L. Severance 
J. H. Wade W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W.G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 
Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 

E. L. Whittemore 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Adviser, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Organization Members pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to § daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 

For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
hefore noon, 
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